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(b. 1910) in Our Acquaintances (1936) gave the life story of a
young Russian girl, with emphasis on her personal vagaries and a
good deal of psychological analysis, reminiscent both of the classi-
cal Russian tradition and of the manner of the Serapion Brothers,
although in the end he safely brought his heroine into the haven
of Bolshevik loyalty and a happy marriage with a responsible
party worker. A great deal of artistic independence was displayed
also by Sholokhov, the first parts of whose Upturned Soil (1935)
were nevertheless accepted as a successful application of Socialist
Realism. The concluding part of his Quiet Don, however, pub-
lished in 1940, produced considerable disappointment because of
the failure on the part of the principal hero to become a good
Bolshevik.
If, in spite of this, Sholokhov still remained a favorite Soviet
author and even one of the official laureates, the fate of some other
well-known writers was very different. lury Olesha, the author of
Envy, one of the most remarkable novels in Soviet literature, was
condemned for his inability to identify himself with the spirit of
the time, while both Pilniak and Babel were virtually silenced.
In accordance with the general trend of governmental policy
during recent years, another demand addressed to Soviet writers
was that they produce "defense literature" with the purpose of
stimulating Soviet patriotism and readiness to protect the country
from a possible foreign attack. The fulfillment of this request an
most cases took the form of writing appropriate historical novels.
To be sure, the growth of the historical novel in Soviet Russia
antedated this last official command* But in the earlier period it
served different aims. For some authors it apparently was a wel-
come avenue of escape into the neutral-field of a literary and ar-
tistic past (witness the considerable number of fictionized biog-
raphies of famous writers and artists published in Soviet Russia),
while others used the historical novel for the purpose of recon-
structing Russian revolutionary tradition. Some of the novels of
the latter category were published during the period under con-
sideration, as, for example, Kataev's The Lone White Sail (1936)
dealing with the experiences of a group of boys in the revolution
of 1905, or Chapygin's (b. 1870) story of the Streltsy revolt in Ac
late seventeenth century (1938). But more typical of the 0ew